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AN INQUIRY CONCERNING CONSCIENCE AND 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF SPIRITUAL 
PERCEPTION. 

(Concluded from page 66.) 


5. Byt itmay be objected that in the conver- 
sion of the Apostle Paul, we have an evidence of 
an instantaneous change taking place, so that from 
a violent persecutor he became a meek follower 
of the Lamb. Tio which I reply, that this was an 
extraordinary case, for Paul speaks of himself ** as 
one born out of due time.”-—1! Cor. xv. 8. There- 
fore we have no reason to expect such a miracu- 
lous conversion. Sudden conviction and repent- 
ance for sin often occur, and a change of life is 
produced, but in such eases the good seed has just 
taker root, and it requires time for it to grow up 
and bring forth, ** first the blade, then the ear, and 
afterward the full corn in the ear.”” The history| 
of Saul affords one of the most striking instances 
on record of the influence of bigotry and supersti- 
tion, in blinding the spiritual perceptions of man. 
He was a Pharisee, brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel, who was a doctor of the law. He had there- 
fore received what may be called a theological 
education; that is to say, he had learned a religion 
that dwells in the head and not in the heart; a 
creed which teaches that opinions and ceremonies| 
entitle the believer to the favour of heaven; a sys- 
tem which enjoins the tithing of mint, and anise, 
and cummin, but neglects the weiglitier matters 
of the law, judgment, merey and truth. When| 
the mind becomes fully imbued with a religion| 
like this, it is prepared to coerce the compliance} 
of all who oppose it, and accordingly the fires of 
persecution have been lighted in every age by 
those who were so blinded by bigotry as to think 
“they did God service’ in hauling men and wo- 
men to prison. But Saul was arrested in the midst| 
of his mad career; for it pleased the Divine Being 
to open his spiritual eyes by an extraordinary 
Visitation, It had been “hard for him to kick 
against the pricks;’’ that is, to struggle against 
the convictions of truth in his conseience,—but! 
now the light against which he had been sinning 
broke forth with overwhelming splendor,—the| 
Son of God, whom he had been perseeuting, ‘* was! 
revealed in him,’’—and *‘ he did not consult with} 
flesh and blood, but became obedient to the hea-| 
venly vision.”” ‘The case of Saul has by some! 
been relied upon to prove that the Divine light 
does not ‘shine in the consciences of all, for al-| 
though-he had been a persecutor, he said of him-| 


this was said in his defence, before a council of 
the Jews when he was accused of teaching against 
the law, and of bringing Greeks into the temple, 
thereby polluting it. 1n relation to these charges 
he could say he had lived in all good conscience 
before God until that day, for he said in another 
place, touching the righteousness which is of the 
law, he was blameless,—but it is evident that be- 
fore his conversion, his conscience had been so 
far defiled, by a false belief, that he was concern- 
ed in putting Stephen to death, and he was one 
of those to whom that martyr addressed himself, 
saying—“ ye stiff necked and uncircumcised in 


‘heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
| Ghost; as did your fathers, so do ye.’’ His 


blindness then arose from his wilfully closing his 
eyes against the light, and thereby resisting the 
Holy Ghost. In this view | am supporied by 
Wi. Penn, who says, ** But what if some pere 
secuted the church of God, putting disobedience 
for duty, murder for service, will it follow that the 
light was insufficient? By no means; but rather 
that San! was rebellious, suff necked, resisting the 
Holy Ghost; as did his father, so did he. And 
thns much the words themselves show; for it is 
said by the text, * he kicked against the pricks.” 
Then it seems there were pricks, and what were 
they if not the convictions of the light of Christ 
within him, which. manifested evil and reproves 
the deeds thereof, otherwise called the Son of 
God, which to the Galatians he said, “it has 
pleased God to reveal to him, though Paul knew 
him not, nor his voice of a long ume,” his eye 
being darkened and his ear stopped by the goc of 
this world, whe had crept into i.e e@tward Jorms 
of religion then, as now, and therein employed 
many emissaries to decry that pure heavenly and 
invisible life and truth and righteousness, which 
was then, and is now, begotten in the hearts of 
many, not merely to confound the idolatries of the 
Gentiles, but to end the formality and outward 
services of both Jews and carnal christians. And 
[ affirm in God’s behalf, and with the reason of a 
man, that it is most absurd for any to charge the 
rebellion of men to the insufficiency of the light. 
For if men are wicked, is it not against knowledge? 
and if it be so, where is the fault? Else if men 
are so, not because they would not be better, but 
because they neither see nor know nor are able to 
do better; how heavy, how black and how blas- 
phemous a character doth the consequence of such 
an opinion fasten upon the good and righteous God 
of heaven and earth, since it supposes him not to 
have given means to do that which he requires of 
them, and for not doing of which, they are to be 
sentenced to eternal misery.”’—See Pewvn’s works. 

6. The universality of the light or grace of God 
is one of the plainest doctrines taught in the scrip. 
tures of truth, and it is one of the most important; 
for on this depends the accountability of man.— 
‘* Sin,” says the Apostle John, * is the transgres- 
sion of the law,”’ and ** when there is no law,” 
says Paul, ** there is no transgression.’”’-—Rom. 
iv. 15. The outward law given to the Jews was 
abrogated by the coming of Christ, and never was 
given to the Gentiles. But the law of the new 
covenant, ** placed in the mind and written in the 
heart,” always has been given to the whole hu- 
man family,—for when the Gentiles which had 
not the law do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these not having the law, are aJaw unto 


'God until this day.”” ‘To which I answer, that written in their hearts; their consciences also 


bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean 
while accusing or else excusing one another.”’”— 
Rom: ii. 13. 
the conflict which takes place when “‘ the law of 
the spirit of life’’ is revealed in the soul, for the 
**conscience bears witness to this law, and the 
thoughts are found accusing or else excusing one 
another.’’ This ** law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul;” for if submitted to it will lead 
us out of all error and into all truth, and “ deliver 
from the bondage of corruption into the gloricus 
liberty of the children of God.’’—Rom. viii. 21. 
This law is universal; for it proceeds from that 
** true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.”’—John i. 9. “ ‘The manifestation 
of the spirit is given to every man to profit with- 
al.”"—1 Cor, xii. 7. It is through this spiritual 
law, written in the heart, that the heathen, who 
have never heard of the Scriptures, may be re- 
deemed ‘ from the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of 
the eye,”’ and the pride of life, and rendered ac- 
ceptable to God by a life of righteousness; and 
this is salvation; ** for the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, teach- 
ing us, that, denying ungodliness and the world’s 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and god- 
ly in this present world.” —Tiitus ii. 11. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that although the law 
is revealed, and the light shines in all, it only 
serves for the condemnation of the disobedient; 
for this is the *‘ condemnation, that light is come 
into the world and men love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil; for every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to 
tho light lest hie dees hould reprove dm 
John ni. 19. In these the Divine law “is as a 
light shining in a dark place, until the day dawn 
and the day star arise in the heart;’’ but-when the 
day star or sun of righteousness has risen over all, 
it then becomes not only the light, but the life of 
the soul, for ** Clirist is our life.”’—Col. iii. 4.— 
** fe that hath the son, hath life, and he that hath 
not the.sen hath not life.’—1 John v. 12. ‘The 
difference then between the natural and the spirit- 
ual man is this,;—in the one Christ or the Divine 
Power is as a light shining in a dark place, or asa 
little'seed buried in the earth; in the other he is 
the life of the soul, and may be compared to that 
** plant Of renown,’ whose branches are spread 
forth, ** so that the fowls of the air rest under its 
shadow.’’ Nevertheless, these striking and beau- 
tiful figures, recorded in the Scriptures of truth, 
are not to be understood as implving that there 
is any change in the light itself, but in the degree 
of its manilestation im the soul,- arising from a 
change in man, by the improvement of his spirit- 
ual perceptions, and the sul 
the Divine will. 


igation of his will to 
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7. Itis possible for those who have attained 
to some religious experience to lose their first 
love, and become reprobates. ‘* Having been 
once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift 
and been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come;” if they then fall away 
“they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.” ‘This is 
the most awfully dangerous state to which the soul 
ean be reduced. ‘* For the earth which drinketh 
in the rain, which cometh oft upon it, and bringeth 
forth herbs, meet for them by whom it is dressed, 


self, ‘I lave lived in all good conscience before| themselves, which shows the work of the law|receiveth blessings from God; but that which bear- 


This is an accurate description of 
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eth thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto 
cursing; whose end is to be burned.” ‘Therefore 
the Apostle writes to the members of the church 
at Corinth; ** examine yourselves whether ye be 
in the faith; prove your ownselves. Know ye 
not your ownselves how that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye be reprobates.”” Even the expe- 
rienced and devoted Paul felt the nec ssity of con- 
tinual watchfulness; for he says. “so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air; but I keep under my 
body and bring it into subjection, lest that by any 
means, when I have preac hed to others, I myself 
should be a cast-away.’’—Cor. ix. 27. 

But they who remain watchful, humble and 
obedient never can fall away. ** My sheep,” said 
the blessed Jesns, * hear my voice, and | know 
them, and they follow me, and | give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand.—John 
x. 27. ‘These are they that follow him, and * go 
on to perfection,’ ’ that is, they become perfectly 
obedient to his law. Yet this perfection still ad- 
mits of a growth in knowledge and experience, 
for ‘“‘ unto every one is given grace according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore he 

saith, when he ascended up on high, he led cap- 

tivity captive, and gave gifts unto men; and he 
gave some apostles and some prophets; and some 
evangelists and some pastors and teachers, for the 

perfecting of the saints for the work of the minis- 
try; for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we 
all come in the unity of the faith and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man; unto 
the measure of the statue of the fulness of Christ.”’| 
Eph. iv. 13. This statue of the fulness of Christ 
consists in a state of perfect obedience to the law 
of Divine love, by which means our minds be-| 
come so transformed by the spirit of Christ as to| 
be in unity with him, even as he is in unity with | 
the Father, agreeably to the prayer of the blessed 
Jesus, when he said, “* Holy Father keep.through 
thine own name those whom thou has given me, 
that they be one as we are. As thou, Father, | 
art in me, and I in thee, that they may be one in 
us.”’—John xvii. 11. 21. 

9. The Church of Christ or assembly. of be- 
lievers is represented in the apostolic writings as 
“one body,” of which Jesus Christ is the head, 
and every member of this mystical body partakes 
of the one spirit of life, by which they are united 
together. ‘For as we have many members in 
one body and all members have not the same of- 
fice; so we being many are one body in‘Christ, | 
and every one members of another. Hav ing these} 
gifts differing according to the grace that is given 
to us; whether prophecy y, let us propheey accord-| 
ing to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us’ 
wait on our ministerinix; or he that teacheth on| 
teaching; or he that.exhorteth on exhortation; he! 
that giveth let him do it with simplicity, and he| 
that ruleth with diligence; he that showeth mercy | 
with cheerfulness.”-—Rom. xii. 6. There are di-| 
versities of gifts, but the same spirit, and there are| 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord, 
and there are diversities of operations, but ce 
same God which worketh all in all.”’—Cor. xii. 

According to this clear and consistent Seacins 
of the Apostles, each member has his own pecu-| 
liar daties assigned him in the church, and his 
ability to perform these duties arises from ‘* the) 
measure of the gift of Christ.” Among these| 
gifts, that of the ministry is one 6f the most im-! 
portant, and depends for its exercise upon the im- 
mediate teachings of the Holy Spirit. If the eon-; 
science requires to be enlightened by. the grace of | 


God, to teach us our duties, and to enable us to|of knowledge, the appearance of Dr. Brigham’ s|the instruction thereby derived. 


perform them, even in the ordinary walks of life,| 


is called of God as was Aaron.”’ This doswine 
is so clearly taught in the Scriptures of truth, that 
the necessity of a Divine call to the ministry is 
generally acknowledged among the professors of 
christianity. In the church of England one of the 
questions put to those who apply to be admitted 
to the office of deacon, is, * Yo you trust that 
you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost fo 
take upon you this ¢ ffi ce and ministration?” To 
which they are req ured to answer in the affirma- 
live. Now if a divine call to the ministry be re- 
quired, the qualification for it must also be a Di- 
vine gilt—and accordingly the Apostle says, * if 


any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 


God; if any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth.”’—Peter iv. 11. 

I shall now reeapitulate the positions which I 
have endeavoured to prove ‘in this essay, which 
are, 

Ist. ‘The conscience or moral faculty is an 
original part of our nature—a spiritual sense given 
us by the Creator, to “discern betwixt good and 
evil.”” 

2nd. The light by which the conscience or 
spiritual eye is illuminated, is the spirit of God 
**in which we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

3rd. ‘The moral sense or spiritual eye is im- 


proved by exercise, or impaired by abuse,—the 
change not being in the light, but in the organ of 


vision; and those who have attained to great re- 
ligious experience are such as the Apostle speaks 
of as being of ‘full age, even of those who by 
reason of use have their senses exercised to dis- 
cern both good and evil.””°—Heb. v. 14. 


4th. ‘The Divine power operating in the soul| 


is explained by various figures in the seriptures,- 
'such as the birth of Ishmael and Isaac, and Esau, 
and Jacob, showing that the first birth in man con- 
sists in the development of hi? animal appetites 
and desires, and that the second birth, to whom 
the oteret belongs, is brought forth by the **good 
seed,”’ or ** Son of God,” being united with and 
causing ages from an infantile state until it) 
becomes the ruler of all. 


5th. The conduct of Saul and others, who have 


persecuted the church of God, did not arise from | 


the light being withheld,—but from their eyes be- 
ing blinded by prejudice, and their hearts harden- 
ed. by bigotry, which prevented them from ‘* com- 
ing to the light lest their deeds should be re- 
proved.’ 

6th. The Divine light or good seéd in man is} 
universal, being that ** grace of God which bring-| 
‘eth salvation and hath appeared unto all men. 

7th. ‘Those who have attained to some religi- 
ous experience may “fall away,’’ and ** the second 
‘state of that man is worse than the first. 

8th. Those who remain watchful, humble and 
obedient, never will fall away, but will go on to 


perfection, and will attain tothe “ holy fe ‘lowship| 


with the Father and with the Son.’”’-—1 John i. 3. 

9th. There are diversities of gifts in the church, 
‘all proceeding from the same spirit, and one of the} 
most important of these is the gift of the ministry, 
|whieh can only be exercised under the immediate | 
influence of Divine power, and frém “‘ the ability 
which God giveth.” S. M. Janney. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MENTAL CULTIVATION | 


AND MENTAL EXCITEMENT ON HEALTH. 
BY AMARIAH BRIGHAM, M. D. 


In this age of intellectual activity, of common| 
schools, and of systems for the rapid acquisition | 


work is peculiarly acceptable. It contains an ex- 


tad coches, and of which many who are placed 
in these responsible relations may be wholly igno- 
rant. It is a prevalent sentiment, that children 
cannot be too highly instructed in school Jearning; 
and to keep them steadily at school, and encourage 
close attention to their books, is regarded by many 
as amongst the most important duties of those 
having charge of them. A child who manifests 
love of books, and exhibits unusual precocity, is 
constantly urged to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and stimulated to mental efforts by praises and-re- 
wards, The whole system of school education, 
a8 now pursued, tends to encourage rapidity of 
acquisition, rather than a thorough and stable un- 
derstanding of things. ‘The minds even of young 
children are crowded with subjects, the nature of 
which they cannot comprehend, although they 
may be able to give satisfac tory answers to queries 
propounde «d by the teacher. A great show of 
knowledge is thus exhibited, without the posses- 
sion of the thing itself; the expanding mind, in- 
stead of being invigorated by the aliment suited 
for it, introduced in a judicious and gradual man- 
ner, is excited and overtaxed, and its powers 


, stunted, by over-action, under the semblance of 


extraordinary progress. ‘The hours devoted to 
book learning in sehool are oftentimes prolonged 
beyond reasonable limits, and the idea entertained 
that the longer the time in school, the greater will 
be the amount of knowledge acquired. Young 
and delicate children are too often subjected to 
this system of close confinement and prolonged 
attention to their books, their physical wants be- 
,ing forgotten, in the overweening desire to make 
them appear smart. 
Teachers are too apt to think that the test of 


— their qualifications consists in the amount.of in- 


struction which they can furnish to the pupil in a 
given time, by means of long sessions and lessons, 
rather than in their facility of strengthening the 
understanding and quickening the perceptions. 

The season of early childhood, from four to 
seven years of age, is selected as a proper period 
for se nding children to school, and Jarge numbers 
of these litle creatures are crowded into close 
apartments, for several hours at a time, to be in- 
ducted by a sort of mechanical process into the 
elements of learning. ‘The effect of this popular 
system upon the physical and mental condition of 
children, has for several years been a subjeét of 
investigation on the part of a few individuals 
'whose knowledge of the laws of physiology has 
led them to suppose that such a course must be 
prejudicial; and although the evils arising from it 
may not, as yet, be very manifest or general, they 
are still sufficiently evident to awaken a strong in- 
terest in the subject, with a view of preventing 
‘future evils, which must arise in the form of en- 
feebled frames, decrepid intellects, and premature 
death, if the system is persevered in. 

It is the object of Dr. Brigham, in the work 
‘before us, to establish in the minds of his readers 
certain general principles and laws of our being, 
which caraot be violated with impunity; and to 
point out in what particulars he conceives the 
present plans of education run counter to these 
laws—leaving the application of these principles, 
| when understood, to the good sense of his readers. 
|'This task he has well performed. ‘The work is 
\written in a pleasing and familiar style, concise 
‘and clear, and in a great measure free from tech- 
inicalities and speculations» If all those who un- 
idertake the training and education of children 
would examine its contents carefully, there can 
be no doubt that they would be amply repaid by 
It is a small oc- 
and can be bought for 


| 


tavo of about 200 pages, 


how much more does it require light and ability | position of rational and common sense principles, fifty cents. In a future number I shall enter upon 


from him to enable us to convey instruction to 


| 

\upon subjects of vast importance to the well-being the contents of the book, and endeavour to place 
others, by the preaching of the gospel! "Np jor che rising generation; principles which are too|some of its most interesting details before the 
man taketh this hopour unto himself, but he that! apt to be overlooked even by intelligent parents {readers of the Intelligencer. Le A 
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The following curious narrative, which is said 
to be fountled on fact, we have been induced to 
publish at the request of several of our friends. 
As the original account Is too long for our co- 
lumns, we have confined ourselves to the main 
points of the story, and have omitted some parti- 
culars in which a lively fancy has. evidently led 
the writer into a vein of thought and description, 
not in strict keeping with the grave character of 
the subject, and whieh for this reason would, not, 
we presume, suitthe taste of many of our readers. 

From the Columbian Magazine 
THE YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT. 
i True Story of the Early Settlement of New Jersey. 
BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


The latter part of the seventeenth century saw 
rapid accessions to the Society of Friends, called 
Quakers. ‘The strong humility, the indwelling 
lite, which then characterized that peculiar sect, 
attracted large numbers, even of the wealthy, to 
its unworldly doctrines. Among these were Jolin 
Haddon and his wife Elizabeth, well educated 
and genteel people, in the city of London. Like 
William Penn, and other proselytes from the 
higher classes, they encountered much ridicule 
and opposition from relatives, and the grossest 
misrepresentations from the public. But this, as 
usual, only made the unpopular faith more dear 
to those who had embraced it for conscience’ | 
sake, 

The three daughters of John Haddon received 
the best education then bestowed on gentlewomen, | 
with the exception of ornamental accomplish-| 
ments. ‘The house was amply furnished, but with | 
the simplest patterns and the plainest colours. An! 
atmospliere of kindness pervaded the whole esta-| 
blishment, from father and mother down to the) 
litle errand boy; a spirit of perfect gentleness, 
unbroken by any freaks of temper, or outbursts of 
glee; as mild and placid as perpetual moonlight. 


‘called it a pappoos. 


tenderly, and freely granted their daughter's re- 
quest to give them some of her books and play- 
things at parting. When they had gone, the good 
mother quietly said, “*-Elizabeth, why didst thou 
invite strangers instead of thy schoolmates?’ 

There was a heavenly expression in her eye, 
as she looked up earnestly and answered, ** Mo- 
ther, 1 wanted to invite them, they looked so 
wor,” 

The judivious parents mude no circumstance of 
it, lest it should create a diseased love of being 
praised for kindness. But they gave each other 
un expressive glance, and their eyes filled with 
tears; for this simple and natural action of their 
child seemed to them full of Christian beauty. 

Under such an education, all good principles 
and geuial impulses grew freely and took vigorous 
rvot; but the only opening for her active imagina- 
tion to spread its wings, wes in the marvellous 
accounts she heard of America and the Indians. 
When she was five or six years old, William 
Penn visited her father’s house, and described 
some of his adventures in the wilderness, and his 
interviews with red men. ‘The inielligent child 
eagerly devoured every word, and kept drawing 
nearer and nearer, till she Jaid her head upon his 
knees, and gazed into his face. Amused by her 


intense curiosity, the good man took her in his! 


lap, and told her how the squaws made baskets 


and embroidered moccasins; how they called a| 
baby a pappoos, and put him in a birch-bark era-| 


dle which they swung on the boughs of trees. 


larger and deeper thoughtfulness. She often spoke 
of the freedom of life away from cities and alone 
with nature; of mutaal helpfulness in such a state 
of society, and inereased means of doing guod. 

Perhaps her influence, more than any thing 
else, induced her father to purchase a tract of land 
in New Jersey, with the view of removing thi- 
ther. Mechanics were sent out to build a suitable 
house and barns, and the family were to be trans- 
planted to the New World as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements were completed. In the mean 
time, however, circumstances occurred which led 
the good man to consider it his duty to remain in 
England. ‘The younger daughters were well 
pleased to have it so; but Elizabeth, though she 
acquiesced cheerfully in her father’s decision, 
evidently had a weight upon her mind. She was 
more silent than usual, and more frequently -e- 
tired to her chamber for hours of quiet communion 
with herself. 

One day, some friends who were at the house 
spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the reasons 
which had prevented a removal to America. Her 
father replied that he was unwilling to have any 
property lying useless, and he believed he should 
offer the tract to any of his relatives who would 
go and settle upon it. His friends answered:— 
‘* Thy relatives are too comfortably established in 
England, to wish to emigrate to the wilds of Ame- 
rica,” 

‘That evening, when the family were about to 
separate for the night, Elizabeth begged them to 


The little girl’s eyes sparkled, as she inquired,—}remain a while, as she had something of impor- 


**And didst thou ever see a. pappoos-baby thy-| 


self? And hast thou got a moccasin-shoe?”’ 


tance to say. {Here she communicated to her pa- 


|rents and sisters that she had long believed it to be 
‘*[T have seen them myself, and I will send thee | 


her duty to go to America. After considerable he- 


a moceasin,’’ he replied; ** but-thou must go to|sitation, and after a suitable time had been allowed 


thy mother now, for I have other things to speak | 


of 9 


From that time a new character was given to) 


for reflection, her parents, convinced of the recti- 
tude of her call, finally consented to her wishes. | 


Accordingly, early in the spring of 1700, ar- 


all her plavs. Her doll was named Pocahontas, |rangements were made for her departure, and all 
and she swung her kitten in a bit of leather and| things were provided that the abundance of wealth 


If she could find a green 


or the ingenuity of affection could devise. A poor 


- Elizabeth, the oldest daughter, was by nature|bough, she stuck it in the ground fora tree, placed | widow of good sense and discretion accompanied 
strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm aflee- an earthen image under it for William Penn, and | her as friend and housekeeper, and two trusty 
tions, uncommon powers of intellect, and a lively sticks with feathers on them for Indian chiefs.| men servants, members of the Society of Friends. 
imagination. ‘The exactly equal pressure on all | Then, with amusing gravity of manner, she would) A mong the many singular manifestations of strong 
sides in strict Quaker families ‘is apt to produce unfold a bit of newspaper, and read what she} faith and religious zeal, connected with the settle- 
too much uniformity of character; as the equal |called Friend Penn’s treaty with the red men. —_| ment of this country, few are more remarkable 
pressure of the air makes one globule of shot just| When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she|jhan the voluntary separation of this girl of eigh- 
like another. But in this rich young soul, the fulj| went with her parents to Yearly Meeting, and|teen years old from a wealthy home and all the 
stream, which under other circumstances might| heard, among other preachers, a young man se-| pleasant associations of childhood, to go to a dis- 
have overleaped safe barriers, being gently hem-|¥enteen years of age, named John Estaugh. He! tant and thinly-inhabited country, to fulfil what 
med in by high banks, quietly made for itself a Was a new proselyte, come from Essex county to|she considered a religious duty. And the humble, 
leeper and wider channel, and flowed on in all its|joim the annual assembly of the Friends. Some-|se}f-sacrificing faith of the parents, in giving up 
fullness. Her countenanee in some measure indi-| thing in his preaching arrested the child’s atten-| heir beloved child, with such reverent tenderness 
eated this. She was not handsome; but there was ion, and made a strong impression on her active} (or the promptings of her own conscience, has in 
something extremely pleasing in her fresh healthy | Mind. She often quoted his words afterward, and) ji, something sublimely beautiful, if we look at it 
complexion, her bright intelligent expression, and | began to read religious books with great diligence.| in its own pure light. ‘The parting took place 
her firm elastic motions. John Haddon invited the youth home'to dine, but) with more love than words can express, and yet 
She was early remarked by all her acquaint-|@ there was no room at table forthe children,| without a tear on either side. Even during the 
ance as a very peculiar child. In her usual pro-| Elizabeth did not see him. Her father afterward!|ong and tedious voyage, Elizabeth never wept. 
ceedings, her remarks, and even in her play,|showed her an ear of Indian corn which John} She preserved a martyr-like cheerfulness and se- 
there was a certain individuality. It was evident|Estaugh had given him. He had received several | renity to the end. 
that she never intended to do any thing strange.|{rom an uncle settled in New England, and he! ‘The house prepared for her reception stood in 
She was original merely because she unconscious- | brought sonfe with him to London as curiosities. |g clearing of the forest, three miles from any other 
ly acted out her own noble nature in her own free| When the litte girl was informed that the magni- dwelling. The situation }notwithstanding the 
ind quiet way. It was a spontaneous impulse ficent plant grew taller than herself, and had very ||andseape was beautiful around her} was lonely, 
with her to relieve all manner of distress. One!large waving green leaves, and long silken tassels, | and the inconveniences innumerable. But Eliza- 
day she brought home a little half-blind kitten in|she exclaimed with renewed eagerness, “ Oh, |beth easily triumphed over all obstacles, by her 
her bosom, which her gentle eloquence rescued how I do wish I could go to America!” , 


| practical good sense and the quick promptings of 
Irom two cruel boys that had cut off a portion of} Years passed on, and as the child had been, so her ingenuity. She was one of those clear strong 
its ears, . 


At another time she asked to have a|was the maiden; modest, gentle, and kind, but|natures, who always have a definite aim in view, 
large cake baked for her, because she wanted to|always earnest and full of life. At seventeen, she|and who see at once the means best suited to the 
invite some little girls. All her small funds were| professed to have adopted, from her own serious|end. Her first inquiry was, what grain was best 
expended for oranges and candy on this occasion. |conviction, the religious opinions in which she | adapted to the soil of her farm; and being inform- 
When the time arrived, her father and mother jhad been educated. ‘There was little observable |ed that rye would yield best—‘* Then I shall eat 
were much surprised to see her lead in six little |change in outward manner; for the fresh sponta-|rye bread,’’ was her answer. The ear of Indian 
ragged beggars. ‘They were, however, too sin-|n@ousness of her character had been ‘early chas-|corn, so long treasured in her juvenile museum, 
cerely humble and religious to express any sur-jtened by habitual calmness and sobriety. But her{had travelled with her across the Atlantic, and 
prise. ‘hey treated the forlorn little ones very|views of life gradually became tinged with a|now, after the lapse of seven years, was planted 
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in American soil. As the superb plant ripened, 
she ueknowledged that it more than realized the 
pictures of her childish imagination. 

But when winter came, and the gleaming snow 


spread its unbroken silence over hill and plain, 


was it not dreary then? It would have been dreary 
indeed to one who entered upon this mode of | te 
from,mere love of novelty, or a vain desire to do 
something extraordinary, But the idea of extend- 
ed usefulness, which had first lured this remark- 
able girl into a path so unusual, sustained her 
through all its trials. She was too busy to be sad, 
and she leaned too trustingly on her Father's 
hand to be doubtful of her way. ‘The neighbour- 
ing Indians soon Joved her as a friend, for they 
found her always truthful, just and kind; and 
from their teachings, she added much to her 
knowledge of simple medicines. So efficient was 
her skill and so prompt her sympathy, that for 
many miles round, if man, woman or child were 
alarmingly ill, they were sure to send for Eliza- 
beth Haddon; and wherever she went, ber ob- 
serving mind gathered some new hint for the 
improvement of farm or dairy. Her house and 
heart were both large; and as her residence was 
on the way to the Quaker meeting-louse in New- 
town, it became a place of universal resort to 
Friends from all parts of the country travelling 
that road, as well as an asylum for benighted 
wanderers. When Elizabeth was asked if she 
were not sometimes afraid of waylarers, she qui- 
etly replied—* Perfect love casteth out fear.’ 
And true it was that she, who was so bountiful 
and kind to all, found none to injure her. 

‘The winter was drawing to a close, when late 
one eventhg the sound of sleigh-bells was heard 
‘Two strangers entered. In the younger, Elizabeth 
instantly recognised John Estaugh, whose preach- 
ing had so deeply.impressed her at eleven years 
of age. This was almost like a glimpse of home 
—her dear old English home! She stepped for- 

ward with more than usual cordiality, saying— 
‘Thou art welcome, Friend Estaugh, the more 
so for being entirely unexpected.’ 

[Here a new acquaintance was formed, in the 
course of which Elizabeth, in accordance with 
her natural simplicity and uniqueness of character, 
and, as it is said, from a sense of duty, made 
overtures of marriage to Jolin Estaugh.] ‘The fat- 
ter having accomplished his religious visit, and 
returned to England, came back to America, and 
they were soon after married, at Newtown meet- 
ing, aceording to the simple form of the Society 


of Friends, Neither of them made any change of 


dress for the occasion, and there was no wedding 
feast. Without the aid of priest or magistrate, 
they took each other by the hand, and, in the pre- 


sence of witnesses, calmly and solemnly promised | 


to be kind and faithful to each other. 


They lived together nearly forty years in the’ 


greatest unity. During that period ‘she three times 
crossed the Atlantic, to visit her aged parents, and 
he oceasionally left: her for a season, when called 


abroad to preach. ‘These temporary separations | 


were felt as a cross, but the strong-hearted woman 
always cheerfully gave him up to follow his own 
convictions of duty. In 1742, he parted from her 
to go on a religious visit to ‘Tortola, in the West 
Indies, He died there, in the sixty-seventh year 
of bis age. She published a religious tract of his, 
to which is prefixed a preface, entitled ** Eliza- 
beth Estaugh’s testimony concerning her beloved 
husband, John Estaugh.’’ In this preface, she 
says, “Since it pleased Divine Providence so 
highly to favour me, with being the near compa- 
nion of this dear worthy, | must give some ‘small 
account of him. Few, if any, in a married state, 
ever lived in sweeter harmony than we did. He 
was a pattern of moderation in all things; not lift- 
ed up with any enjoyments, nor cast dowa at 


disappointments. A man endowed with many! 


good gifts, which rendered him very agreeable to 
his friends, and much more to me, his wife, 
whom his memory is most dear and precious.” 
The brick tomb in which he was buried at 
lortola, is still pointed out to Quaker travellers; 
one of whom recently writes—** By a cireuitous 
path, through a dense thicket, we came to a spot 
where Friends once had a meeting-house, and 
where are buried the remains of several of our 
valued ministers, who visited this island, about a 
century ago, from a sense of gospel love. ‘Time 
has made his ravages upon these mansions of the 
dead. The acacia spreads thickly its thorny 
branches over then, and near them the century- 
blooming aloe is Juxeriantly growing.” 
Elizabeth survived her excellent husband twen- 
ty years, useful and honoured to the last. The 
Monthly Meeting of Haddonfield, in a published 
testimonial, speaks of her thus: ‘* She was en- 
dewed with great natural abilities, which, being 
sanctified by the spirit of Christ, were much im- 
prove 1d; whereb y she became qualified to act in 
the affairs of the church, and was a se rvice able 
member, having been clerk to the women’s meet- 
ing nearly filty years, greatly to their satisfaction. 
She was a sincere sympathiser with the afflicted, | 
of a benevolent disposition, and in distributing to 
the poor was desirous to do it in a way most pro-| 
fitable and durable to them, and if possible not to! 
let the right hand know what the left did. Though 
in a state of affluence as to this world’s wealth, | 
she was an example of plainness and moderation. | 
Her heart and house were open to her friends, | 
whom to entertain seemed one of her greatest plea-| 
sures. Prudently cheerful, and well knowing the) 


. value of friendship, she was careful not to wound! 


it herself, nor to encourage others in whispering| 
supposed failings or weaknesses. Her Jast illness} 
brought great bodily pain, which she bore with 
much calmness of mind and sweetness of spirit. 
She departed this life as one falling asleep, full of 
days, like unto a shock of corn fully ripe.” 

The town of Haddonfield, in New Jersey, took | 
its name from her; and the tradition concerning} 
her courtship is often repeated by some patriarch} 
among the Quakers. She laid out an extensive} 
garden in the rear of the house, which during her! 
day was much celebrated for its herbs, vegetables 
and fraits, liberally distributed round the neigh-, 
bourhood, The house was burned down years | 
ago; but some fine old yew trees, which she 
brought from England, are still pointed out on the| 
site where the noble garden once flourished. Her! 
medical skill is so well remembered that the old 
nurses of New Jersey still recommend Elizabeth | 
Estaugh’s salve as the ** sovereignest thing on| 
earth.” 

Note.—Many of the prominent circumstances 
of this narrative are found in the Book of Memo- 
rials of deceased Friends, published by Philadel-! 
phia Yearly Meeting in 1787, See pages 119 to 
126 inclusive, and page 210. 
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The following lines from “Tait’s Magazine” we present 
to our readers as a lively representation of the past doings, 
present condition, and future prospects of England. We are} 
pleased to find that there are those who are not so far blind- | 
ed by the ostentatious glare of what is called national | 


'wreatness, as not to be able to perceive in what the true} 


honour and happiness of a country consist. 

Too long it hath been said and sung, 
My country, unto thee, 

Thy banner floats on every gale, 
Thy keel ploughs every sea; 

O'er every continent and isle 
Thine influence is flung, 

And not a spot on earth, but knows 
The accents of thy tongue; 

Not Rome had wider spreading sway, 
Nor Greece, when Greece was young. 


Too much thon hast exalted been, 
Too much with pride of place, 

Thou hast been led to overween 
Thyself and all thy race; 

Thou hast grown proud and arrogant 
While sitting like a queen, 

With couchant lion by thy side, 
Upon thy throne marine; 

Not any one might say: thee nay, 
Nor come thy will between. 


But what will Hist’ry say of thee 
In scme not distant day, 

When broken is thy rod of rule, 
And ended is thy sway; 

When thou hast known decline and fall 
As Rome before thee knew; 

When Time for thee hath spread the pall, 
And death hath pierced thee through, 

And reckoned is the great account 
Where all must have their due! 


How hast thou used the boundless power 
That unto thee was given? 
The seeds of good thou had’st to sow, 
How have they grown and thriven? 
The barren places of the earth 
Hast thou like gardens made? 
Do arid wildernesses smile 
With green bough and with shade? 
And doth the gospel sunlight shine 
Where all before was shade? 


Thou answerest, yes, the mental waste 
Is now a waste no more; 

My missionaries have gone forth 
To every distant shore; 

My merchant-ships have crossed the main 
To civilize mankind; 

No more the savage is a brute, 
The heathen. no more blind; 

And broken are the chains which bind 
The body or the mind. 


*Tis even so—thou ast done this, 
And unabashed migh’st stand 

Before the judgment seat, but there 
Ave red spots on thy hand, 

And Pride is throned upon thy brow, 
And Hatred in thy heart; 

From many a fair and fertile realm 
Thou badest Peace depart; 

And oft with words of brotherhood, 
Didst act a foeman’s part 


How will the i{1..¢00 testify, 
And how the brave Affghan, 
The dweller by the Yellow Sea, 
The red Canadian? 
Will not thy sister Erin have 
A mournful tale to tell? 
Will not accusing voices rise 
From Scottish height and dell; 
And Cambria send a list of wrongs 
The catalogue to swell? 


Oh, thou hast run a mad career 
Of conquest and of blood; 

A chequered record is thy past 
Of evil mixed with good. 

Too willing c’er to take offence, 
Too prompt to draw the sword; 

Of generous heart and open hand, 
Yet smiting at a word; 

With evil thoughts, and passions wild, 
Too readily upstirred. 


Surrounding nations have looked on 
In jealonsy and fear, 

To see thy wide possessions still 
Increasing year by year 
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They wait until thy lion’s paw larmed eruisers, but a provocation to war in the| Ten dollar notes on the Mechanics’ Bank of this city, 


iltered from the notes of the United States Bank, (defunct 
were put in circulation on the 2nd inst. 


Hath a less nervous sweep, /one case, and an aetwal resort to the physical and 


Till languor or decrepitude : . ‘= 
E f | brutal law of force in the other? What, if we may 


Have laid his powers asleep, : rs: Immigrants.— Two hundred and forty-nine arrived at 

For slights and fancied injuries | judge from past experience in similar cases, does this port on the 3rd inst from Ireland, in the ship Cham- 

a . : - lain. 
To take a vengeance deep. ithe conversion of the native Africans, another of ?“ 


) ivals m foreign ports report having passed 

I the means relied on to do away slavery and the ; Late arrivals from foreign ports rej aving passec 

They thinkadn- ens ionnense fields of floating ice. 
They watch, and not methinks in vain, |slave trade’ fase bak Gia: idtrodaed of E 

Disgraces to retrieve; ' PY troduction UrO- A very destructive fire occurred at Quebec on the 28th 


The times are big with bodeful signe, | pean habits and vices into n dountt? which hese ns ’ 
Thy faithful sons to grieve; ‘been the theatre on which they who have taken Destructive Fire in Pittsburgh—The city of Pittsburgh 
a ae : * 1as again been visited by another destructive fire, whic ch, 
Distress and Poverty combine upon them the task of civilization have committed although causing no great pecuniary loss, has rendered 
Thy limbs to paralyze; ithe gtossest outrages, and displayed the vilest and ,houseless hundreds of her poor inhabitants, 


The voice of discontent is heard The tire broke out about eight o’clock on the evening of 

the 27th ult., in the, stable of Mr. Samuel Young, on Sev- 

W : : | the interference or remonstrances of one Christian enth street, in the East Ward, two and a half squares north 

here famine-goaded multitudes | > with « rt of the “burnt district,” and in less than three hours, so rapid 

With wild shouts rend the skies. country with another, the last of the grand prO-' was the progress of the flames, destroyed from sixty to sev- 
jects to which the writer refers, amount to, but enty frame dwellings, 


in all probability to stir up international feuds and| Destructive Fire in New York.—About half past twelv: 


el x ‘ 7 © re » 1 the } 
lips sies? «=o oo : = eat ; o'clock on Saturday night a fire broke out in the stables of 
: sies? s dee a ae : 
Je ilousi¢ So conscious indeed are the partics | ocucn Poloser & Petera, on the corner of Sixth Avenue 


|most sordid passions of human nature? What will 
From all thy towns to rise; 


Oh, let thine armies be recalled 
That pillage and lay waste; 
Be just, be true, be merciful, 


er self dectinction hasta: interested in this matter, the opponents and abet--and Eighteenth street, N. Yor k, more distressing in its effeet 
ew aa than any that has occurred in that city for a long time. The 

: \tors o s 2 : ) ; g 
Let equal laws be felt by all of the system, of their common de parture setual amount of property destroyed is comparatively incon- 
Who dwell thy sway beneath; |from the plain and natural prine iples which should siderable, although nearly two of those very large blocks 
Unchain thy ports, let commerce be [regulate human intercourse, that they have little "ctwees_the Sixth and Seventh Avenues were entirely 


, 4 swept, and over one hundred buildings, of all sorts, were 
or no sincere confidence in each other; and there- consumed, leaving more than four hundred families entire- 
. . ly des ' rt Not fift 
fore a hearty concurrence in any measures, how- /Y 2 litute, many of them even of their clothes. Not fifty 

iets is dollars worth of furniture or property of any kind, so far as 
ever laudable, which involves or which is supposed can be ascertained, was saved by any of these poor creatures, 


Look back to other times, and learn to involve contrary interests, is an event that, in the “84 ot twenty individuals were insured at all, A great 


; : : portion of the buildings burnt were poor shanties, occupied 
Deep wisdom from the past; present sfate of sociely, can hardly be realized. mostly by Irish families, and these suffer terribly ‘sen. 
The reign of fraud and violence, 


Free as the heaven’s breath; 
Or it may hep that, scorpion-like, 


Thou'lt sting thyself to death. 


‘From the views here offered, we ean be at no loss Spanish Coin.— New and large emission of spurious coin, 


Tha pm meee te — | 
When knew ye this to last! to perceive why the atiempts of British legislation generally Spanish shillings, made of pewter, w ith a galvan- 


Pride goeth e’er before a fall, 


1 Britis! | _. , {le coating of silverds in circulation in New York and the 
God grant thine be not near! on _— 1 power have proved so unsuccessful in | Eastern States. 
A people should be ruled by Love, abolishing the slave trade and its concomitant Emigrants.—There arrived at New York on Friday, 


And not by slavish Frar; branches. It is because there are so many vices ‘tom Liverpool and Havre, nine hundred and seventy-four 
ae . “4 ‘ ; , ne ote Le steerage passengers. 
A nation that but forgeth chains, akin to this great evil, that still maintaimtheir pre-| , ai 
lomi . I bli ind. TI Premium to Emigrants—John Dent, of Ribston Hall, 
|ominance over the public mind. These, by SUP near Knaresborough, has offered a premium of £5 to any 


plying the stimuli, feed and’ keep alive the mon- of the poor fumilies residing in Hansingore and Walsford, 
who may feel inclined to make a tips across the Atlantic. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 22st which the efforts alluded to have been) ike otfer has also heen made by the parish officers in 
directed. So long as this state of things continues, | those places, and many familie 8 have air aa availed them- 
the modus operandi, or means employed, for sivas ot Che: epportanaty 


F 4 EL : SIXT NT 7 5. . . . . . . il Stor a s ctive ail st sse ove ic 
PHILADELPOIA, SIXTH MONTH 7, 1845 ‘overc oming this and similar forms of iniquity, Hail ‘torm. -A destructive hail storm pa sed ve r the 
emanates ee Se ‘ ~*| neighborhood of Chambersburg, Pa., last week, destroying 
aaoVSVSV—BwH|EESSaS=560——.SS—SSasasas>0>2—=9": will probably be liable to serious objection. To | large tracts of timber and levelling several barns and farm 


3 3 ) f i yv the r > ft Johnson 
this point we would particularly ca e jhouses to the ground. A man by the name o 
P e ye It the attention had ten acres of fine timber completely broken down and 
of those who are sincerely and generously engaged | an excellent barn razed to its foundation. 


in endeavouring to remove, or to diminish the 
hend the cause, frankly admits that the means! causes of human suffering. 


Perchance those chains may wear. 








In another column will be found a brief article, | 
entitled ** Slavery and the Slave Trade.” The 
writer, while he appears to be at a loss to compre- 


| A Discovery in the Manufacture of Iron, by which a 
We are fully aware | Ving of thirty-three per cent. is made in turning out bar 


: , | : ‘ : ) I he ore, has been perfected by a citizen of New 
hitherto employed, by the most powerful of mo- cons sscarri: . ,| 408 Sew Ma ote, hes Suay pateeee 

“eg! F eT nt oe neenee - 7 ithat the inconsistencies or miscarriages of others Haven. It promises to be one of the most important in- 
dern nations, to put an end to this inhuman spe- should not annul or abate our coneern for the wel- | ventions of the age. 
cies of traffic, have, in a great degree, proved! fare of our fellow-men. Much there is to call forth} We learn by the St. Louis papers that the two Hodges, 
abortive. "There is much in this view of the sub-| (our sy mpathies; jthe murderers arrested in Nauvoo, had been given up and 


much there is that demands re- tnbéin into Sows Sie-triali 


ject that conveys a salutary lesson of instruction| form; but let us ever bear in mind that it were 


an Late from Teras—The steams\iip New York, Captain 
to the mind. Doth a fountain send forth at the! far better and more Christian, i in all cases, to sub- Wright, arrived at New Orleans, May 24th, in 33 hours 
same place sweet water and bitter?” i 


sonia os 3s om Galveston. She brought over General Sam. Houston, 
is the search-| mit with patience and resignation to tle tyranny rom Galveston. She brought over General Sami. Houston 


J : ex-President of Texas, and family, who, it is said, are en 
ing interrogatory of the acute and discerning apos-|of w rong, than to attempt to correct it by means) route for the Hermitage. 


tle. ‘The maxim, which is familiar to ‘slecttl Which Semsiniday cannot approve, which sense! The United States Squadron, under the command ot 


hi d ll . | Commodore R. F, Stockton, consisting of the steam frigate 
CUFT CBR, that rig ub ends wi not justify wrong) cannot recommend, nor religion sanction. | Princeton, Lieut. Commanding E. R. Thompson, ship St. 
means, has been too much discarded in practice. | i tert | Mary’s, Captain Shubrick, and brig Porpoise, Licut. Com- 


. 7 r ti ’ Frie ‘ Tow | dant W. E. Hunt, arrived on the 12th, fifteen days 
One system-of vice has been opposed to another. | The Yearly Meeting of Friends held at New |™mandant FE. Hunt, arrived on the } 


deat ’ nat be. mr , rom Hampton Roads, 
War, that horrid scourge of mankind, has been York concluded its sittings on Sixth-day morning} 4 Proclemation has been issued by President Jones, for 


: j as |: stn ~aadts | " Yer s to a Convention to be held at the 
invoked in order to annihilate the kindred sin of|!98+ re 2 large, and ' proc ene 7 sant. = oe am Fourth of July” mont, far the-guk 
slavery. Both exhibit the same revolting features were satisiactory e may be able to furnish | se of corsidering the propositions for the annexation of 


‘ , sat enaiat details in a future number. | Texas to the United States, and gmy other proposition 
of violence, cruelty, and injustice. Let us fora aie ae vhich may be made concerning the nationality of the Re 
DIED, at his residence in Burlington, N. J. on 7th-day ' public, and should they judge it expedient and ote sa 

, A 4 ‘ 
. | adopt, provisionally, a Constitution to be submitted to tl 
British and other governments, in order to abolish morning last, about 3 o’clock, Joun Gummenre, in the | ater 


people for their ctiteothiah. with a view to the admission 
an evil which is alike disgraceful to all who are} year of his age. lof Texas, as a State, into the American Union, in accord 


moment reflect on the means resorted to by the 


62ud 


_ <i oe ‘ onside | a agen » terms of the sition for Annexation al 
participants in it. In these remarks, we do not of} ic 9K jance with the terms of the prope se af ie Binlsed 

: ‘ : . | RECORD OF NEWS | ready submitted to this Government by that of the United 
course include the noble and philanthropic action aan , | States, —Sun. 


of the former power in relation to its West India} The recent frosts have been very destructive to vegeta- 





Meple Sugar—The prod uction of maple sugar this year, 


. , . ; tion in various parts of the country. ed to think. is much above the averag In 
ossessions. What is the right of search, and me are Incines N 
P B , A Shark.—A Shark 4 feet 6 inches long, was caucht in| m my towns In New England, New York and O} it is 
the suppression of the slave trade by means of|the Delaware river, near Gloucester Point, New Jersey sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants 
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SLAVE AUCTION IN MOBILE. 


Mobile, for a place of its size, is a great market 
for slaves, and slave auctions arefrequent. I wit- 
nessed many of these sales in different parts of the 
south, but never did I have my sympathies more 
fully aroused than I did*at a sale of slaves I at- 


tended here. ‘These slaves had belonged to a kind| 


master; and, as but few of them had ever been 
sold, they all appeared to be labouring ‘under the 
greatest anxiety in reference to the future. 
hours before the sale the slaves are exposed for 
examination, &c. ‘There were one or two old 


negroes who were disposed to be quite witty.—) 


One of them, an old deerepit negro, expressed to 
a gentleman, a desire to go back to Africa, Said 
the gentleman, ‘* This is a good country, plenly 
to eat, plenty to drink, plenty to wear, make plenty 
of money here; you are a bad negro to want.to go 
back to Africa.”’. ‘* Eh! make a plenty of money. 
God know dat, but no make um for nigger, make 
um for white folk,’ was his reply. One old me- 


gro, who had a wife and two children, told a gen-! 
tleman who asked him if he was good to work, | 


‘* Yes, me strong stout nigger, me can work first 
rate; me don’t care who buy me, me will work 
good for him if he buys Dinah and de picauinnies; 


but if dey takes me from dem, I'll die before 1} 


work.” And the compressed lip, and earnest 


decided voice told clearly that it would be so.— 
When the sale begins, the auctioneer and slave to 
be sold stand on a platform, so that all can see 
them. Sometimes the auctioneer deals in the 
lowest slang and vulgarity, and sometimes they 
are gentlemen. When the sale began, you could 
see the negro offered for sale show the greatest 
anxiety; his eye followed that of ‘the auctioneer; 
and as the bid came from a kind master, his face 
would lighten up and his eye brighten; but when 
again it rested on a doubtful or cruel master, his 
face would change, the smile would disappear, 
and despair almost rest upon his countenance.— 


A few) 


** What present will you take?” for they consider 


it incumbent upon them to bestow some token of 


regard, and a neglect to offer it would be indecor- 


ous. This custom was always complied with,| 


when any of our officers visited them, and al- 
though it was evident they did not wish to part 
with any thing valuable, their choicest possessions 
were exhibited as if for the choice of the stranger. 
On the refusal of their offered presents, great joy 
was always to be observed in their countenance 
and manner, showing that they rejoiced in an es- 
cape from loss, while they had at the same time 
performed the prescrived rites of hospitality.— 
This risk being over, they were too happy to 
supply us with cocoa-uuts and fruits, In_ spite, 
however, of the apparent liberality with which 


these were furnished, they do it in expectation of 


a full rewrn. In pursuance of this hospitality, it 
is the custom when a stranger passes through a 
village without showing an intention to stop, to 
follow him aod offer food. 

‘The Samoans are usually very inquisitive, and 
it was amusing to excite their euriosity. Among 
other things mentioned for the purpose was, that 
white men often wore false teeth and wigs. The 


latier practice in particular seemed strange to them, | 


and theyealled it “* thatching the head.”’ A ter- 
restrial globe was also shown to some of them, 
whereon the position of their islands and their 
small relative importance was pointed out. This 
excited great surprise, for until within afew years 
\they had no idea that there was any country ex- 
cept their own. 

| If the chiefs are liberal in their tenders of pre- 
‘sents to their visiters, they on the other band do 
|not hesitate to ask for whatever they see. ‘They 
may, in fact, be styled sturdy beggars. One of 
| the most_persevering in his mendicancy, was no 
less a person than Vavasa, the proud and overbear- 
‘ing chief of Manono, They usually began with 
begging from the humblest individual, and ended 


If sold to the master he wanted, such a burst of| With the highest; and when they had obtained all 


joy as pealed forth from his lips I have never 


they could, would go ever the side of the ship 
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heard; no one could.imagine that the human face Tidiculing our folly for giving so much. 

was susceptible of such.rapid changes from joy to ; : 
sorrow, from storm to sunshine. All these slaves! — After recording the beneficial effects of mis- 
evinced the greatest anxiety, which was shown|sionary labours on these islands, and that the 
by the quivering lip, the convulsive twitching of| greatest obstacle to their success was the presence 


the face, the suppressed tear, the heavy sigh, and} of abandoned white men, the following passage 
the broken answer in reply to the different inter-| 


that seems to prove that the spirit of sectarianism 
rogatories put to them by the buyers,—Jefferson| P P : 
Democrat. there, as every where else, has drawn them aside 


‘from the professed objects of their mission and 


bist m | their improvement in morality. 
We give the following additional extracts from) p y 


one | . . i a 
ihe United States Exploring Expedition. ‘The des- A printing-press has also been established at 
] . ihe iB ee 
cription of the ** Samoans,”’ natives of a group of| Upolu, and rapid progress a making ym ihe wane 
alain ts Iv; td Jetieid > an: lation of the Seriptures, of which some portions 
eight islands lying between the atitudes 13° 80'\ are alteady published. Many publications have 
and 14° 30’ south and the longitudes 168° and/issued from this.press: among them I regretted to 
173° west, is interesting. jobserve a small tract containing a violent attack 
When the islands were first visited, the natives/4pon the Roman Catholics. "The sight of this 
were represented as ferocious and treacherous.— | Surprised me, as i contradicted the opinion I had 
This arose in a great degree from tle bloody con-| formed, from my intercourse with the missiona-| 
flict they had with the boats of La Perouse’s|"I¢s. of their liberality and freedom from intoler- 
squadron; and the opinion was kept wp by the| ance. Che ‘sole object of the tract was to pre- 
just resentment they in some cases manifested for| POSSESS the minds of the natives against the mis-| 
wrongs committed on them by lawless visiters,— | S!0Naries of the Papal church, in case they should) 
The instance of Opotuno, however, shows that| Visit these islands, Phis struck me as being at, 
this idea of their character is not entirely without|"@tiance with the first principles of our religion;_| 
foundation. Viewed in a more favourable light, | and I could not refrain from expressing an opinion 
they are, as we found them, kind, good-humour-| that the tract was calculated to do much harm. | 
od, i igent, fond. of amusements, desirous of BOE aes : : ; 

od, antelligaat, fond. of. , At Tahiti also an instance is mentioned of the} 

pleasing, and very hospitable. Both sexes show "eee : 
great kindness and love for their children, and age|€pulsion of Catholic priests through the influence| 
is so much respected that only old men are Pe the missionaries, the Protestant religion being) 


mitted to council. As a shade on this picture,| established by law upon that-island. 
they are indolent, covetous, fickle, deceitful, and 


little reliance can be placed upon them. To illus- 


——__—+—_~+220e- —- — 


All nations of the earth have their traditions and ha 





eo | 


\war god, which seems not unlike some of their 
christian brethren. ‘They have other gods also. 


Mafuie is their god of earthquakes, who was 

deemed to possess great power, but has, accord- 
ing to the Samoans, lost much of it. ‘Therway in 
which they say this occurred is as follows: One 
Talago, who possessed a charm eapable of caus- 
ing the earth to divide, coming to a well-known 
spot, cried, ‘** Rock, divide! I am ‘Talago; come to 
work!’ ‘The earth separating at his command, 
he went down to cultivate his taro-patch. His 
son, whose name was ‘Tiitii, became acquainted 
with the charm, and watching his father, saw him 
descend, and the earth close after him. At the 
same spot, Tiitii said, “ Rock, divide! | am Ta- 
lago; come to work!” The rock did not open, 
but on repeating the words, and stamping his foot 
violently, the earth separated, and he descended. 
Being a young man, he made a great noise and 
| bustle, notwithstanding the advice of his father to 
be quiet, lest Mafuie would hear him. ‘The son 
then asked, ‘* Who is Mafuie, that I should be 
afraid of him?”? Observing smoke at a distance, 
he inquired the cause of it. ‘Talago said, * It is 
Mafuie heating his oven.”’ Tiitii determined to 
go and see, notwithstanding all the persuasions of 
his father, and met Mafuie, who inquired who he 
was. ‘* Are you a planter of taro, a.builder, or a 
twister of ropes?’’ ‘I am a twister of ropes,” 
said Tiitii, ‘* give me your arm, and I shall show 
you.” So taking the arm of Mafuie, he twisted 
\it off ina moment. Such a practical illustration 
of his powers soon made Mafuie cry out, ** Na fig 
ola, na fia ola!’’—I desire to live, I desire to live! 
Tiitii then took pity upon him, and let him go.— 
_The natives, on feeling an earthquake, exclaim, 
“Thanks that Mafuie has but one arm! if he had 
two, he would shake the earth to pieces.” 

The account they give of the creation of their 
island is as follows: 

Tangaloa, their great god, who lives in the sky, 
sent down the bird ‘Tuli, (a kind of snipe,) his 
daughter, to look what was below. She reported 
to her father that she saw nothing but sea, ‘T'an- 
galoa then rolled a stone from heaven, which be- 
came the island of Savaii, and another which pre- 
duced Upolu, and the same for the others. 

This did not suit Tuli, who returned to ask for 
inhabitants. He gave her orders to plant the wild 
vines, (fuefue,) which after growing were ordered 
by him to be pulled up and thrown into heaps, 


from which worms were produced. ‘Then it was 


idesirable that they should become human. Spirits 


were accordingly sent to them by Tuli, and the 
worms became man and woman. 

Their notions of a future existence are quite 
vague. ‘They believe, however, in a happy fu- 
ture state, where every thing good is provided.— 
Some say that it is on their own island, others on 
distant islands, and for the chiefs at the residence 
of the gods on Pulotu, an island to the westward. 
‘They also beliqve that the spirit goes there imme- 
diately after death ; that in these places it never 
rains; that they eat and drink there without labor, 


and are waited upon by the most beautiful women, 


who are always young. 

There is an account of a large lizard which 
dwells on the south side of the island, and is wor- 
shipped as an aitu, an inferior god. ‘The descrip- 
tion given of it makes it two fathoms long and as 
large round as a cocoa-nut tree, with huge scales, 
and a mouth filled with sharp teeth. It is said to 
dwell in a stream near Safata, into which the na- 
tives frequently throw meat. Some of them de- 
clare that they have seen him, and that he has 
dwelt there upwards of fifty years, 


It is not remarkable, however, that they should 
ve this tradition; and this circumstance affords 


trate these features of their character: the first|Superstitions. The Samoans acknowledge one|an additional preof that they have had frequent 
question asked when a chief receives a visiter is,|great God, but pay him less worship than to their|intercourse with the ‘Tonga, or Friendly Islands, 
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where a similar tradition is spoken of in Mariner’s|on the farm, where they will be employed in| ment, it was ascertained that most of the young 
Tonga Islands. |manual labour, and receive from the head farmer|men who had received its benetits were settled in 
Among their other superstitions is that of a ma+such instructions, reasons, and explanations, as respectable and useful conditions of life. But, ae- 
lignant spirit that resides in the vicinity of Apoli-| will render the modé of proceeding, in all the va- cording to the present course of studies, the food 
ma, in the shape of an enormous eel, of from six|rious operations performed on the farm, sufficient- for the mind is almost as simple and restricted as 
to ten fathoms long, and large in propertion, which |ly intelligible to them. Every pupil is to be made that for the body. The studies pursued should 
attacks canoes and drags them down. (a ploughman, and taught, not only how to use, but be greatly extended; and as the principal expenses 
A story is told that is said to have happened ;how to settle the plough-irons for every soil and are greatly ineurred, and the fixtures, both for the 
only a few years ago. While two natives of Ma-/work, and to. be instructed and made acquainted school and the farm, are to a great degree com- 
nono were swimming across the channel in the with the purpose» and practical management of plete, the additional cost of providing instruction, 
reef, they were drowned in the sight of many/every other implement generally used. And all more especially in various branches of natural 
others; immediately a large canoe was manued, |are to be kept closely to their work, either by the science, would not be large. 
and went in quest of them; the crew of this canoe| head farmer or his assistant, or, in their unavoide Larne School(—~My next excursion was to the 
encountered the monster, and wounded it. The | able absence, by the monitor placed in charge of Agricultural School at Larne, where I had the 
canoe was upset, and although afew saved them-| them, pleasure of witnessing the examination of a class 
selves by swimming to the shore, the greater part} 2. ‘Their attention is to be drawn to stock of all of boys in‘agticultural chemistry and in practical 
of them were destroyed. When asked if it was|kinds, and to the particdlar points whieh denote agriculture. ‘This is not, properly speaking, an 
not a shark, (of which they have two kinds, the}them to be good, bail, indifferent, hardy, delicate, agricultural school, but a national school, where 
tanifa, or great white shark, and the masi, or small |good feeders, good milkers, &c. the common branches of education are taught; and 
blue one,) they replied, it was a monstrous pasi,| 3. At the proper season of the year, the atten- there is connected with it a department or class of 
which is the name applied to the murea or con- tion of the boys is tobe directed to the making agricultural study and a small piece of land, which 
ger eel. \and repairing of fences, that they may know both the boys, cultivate, and on which, in the way of 
Genet jhow to make a new one, and, what is of great ad-| experiment, the principles of agriculture, and its 
From the New York Tribune. | vantage, how to repair and make permanent those | general practice, are, within a very limited extent, 
FARM SCHOOLS. lof many years” standing.* liNustrated and tested. The examination was emi- 
Colman’s “ European Agriculture and Rural) 4: The bead farmer will deliver evening lec- nently successful, and creditable alike to the teach- 
Economy founded on Personal Observation,” may |'Tes to the pupils on the theory and practice of er and the pupils. It was from this establishment 
be safely classed among the useful productions agriculture, explaining his reasons for adopting that a detachment of five pupils was ‘sent for ex- 
which beget a sensation in their day, leading good |®"Y CTOP, OF any particular rotation of crops, as amination to the great meeting of the Agricultural 
and wise men to contemplate the actual condition | Well as the most suitable soil and the most ap- Society of Scotland the last autumn, where their 
of society and reflect anxiously on the best means proved modes of cultivating for each; the proper attainments created a great sensation, and produc- 
of improving it. ‘management and treatment and working, feeding ed an impression on the subject of the importance 
In this third and last issned number accounts|2"4 dairy stock; the most approved breeds, and|of agricultural education, which is likely todead 
are given of the system of domestic management ‘heir adaptation to different soils. He will point|to the adoption of some universal system on the 
and course of study at Agricultural Schools estab- |"! the best method of reclaiming, draining, and | subject, 
lished at Glasnevin, Templemoyle, Brookfield, |!™proving land; and will direct attention to the I shall transeribe the account given of the ocea- 





Larne, Ealing and Cirencester in England. |most recent inventions in agricultural implements, sion: ‘* Five boys from the school at Larne were 
Templemoyle Agricultural School, Treland—|4etailing the respective merits of each. introduced to the meeting, headed by their teach- 


‘The farm consists of one hundred and seventy-two| 5- After the boys have been taught to look ater. ‘They seemed to belong to the better class of 
acres, and affords opportunities for experiments in|Stock on a farm witha farmer s eye, the commit-| peasantry, being elad in homely garbs; and they 
draining, in the effects of various manures, and|'e€ propose that they should in rotation attend the appeared to be from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
the common operations of ploughing and cultiva-| head farmer to fairs and markets, in order to learn! They were examined, in the first instance, by the 
tion, and especially in the adaptation of the crops, how to buy and sell stock. At the same time, the inspector of schools, in grammar, geography, and 
and the mode of culture, ta the climate, soil and|COMmittee expect the head farmer will make his arithmetic; and scarcely a single question did they 
situation. |Visits to fairs as few as possible, as his attention|fail to answer correctly. ‘I‘hey were then exam- 

The department for in-door instruction consists |‘ the pupils of the establishment is always re-| ined, by an agricultural professor, in the scientific 
of a head and an assistant teacher; and the course |4¥ited, and he should therefore be as seldom as branches, and by two practical farmers in the prac- 
of instruction embraces spelling, reading, gram-| Possible absent from Templemoyle. tical departments of agriculture. Their acquaint- 
mar, writing, arithmetic, geography, book-keep-| . Ae annual examination of the school is held be- |ance with these was alike delightful and astonish- 
ing, as applicable both to commercial and agricul- nee the committee and subscribers, and conducted jing, They detailed the chemical constitution of 
tural accounts, geometry, algebra, trigonometry, >Y €X@miners totally independent of the school.—'the soil and the effect of manures, the land best 
with its application to heights and distances, and| lhe examination & attended by the leading gen- fitted for green crops, the different kinds of grain, 
land-surveying, together with the use of the water-|emen in the neighbourhood, and many of these |the dairy, and the system of rotation of crops-— 
level, the theodolite and chain. jtake a part in the examination, by either asking | Many of these answers required considerable ex- 

‘The agricultural department is entrusted to an/O®#Uggesting questions—a practice which is de-| ercise of reflection; and as previous concert be- 
experienced and skilful farmer, a native of Scot-|Setving of recommendation, as adapted to give ad-|tween themselves and the gentlemen who exam- 


land, who has under him an assistant, a gardener) ditional value and dignity to the examination. lined them was out of the questicn, their acquire- 
and ploughman. | Ihe farm and. garden seemed very well man-| ments seemed to take the meeting by surprise; at 
Of the pupils, one-half are at their studies in |aged, and in good ordeme , |the-same time they afford dit the utmost satisfac- 
the house, while tle others are pursuing their ag- Fifty-two different varieties of wheat have been tion, as evincing how much could be done by a 
ricultural instruction out of doors. This is the|/¢*Perimented upon by the pupils, besides several /proper system of training. 
arrangement for the morning. In the afternoon, | Varieties of harley and oats. Specimens of the, We must. now content ourselves with giving 
the arrangements are such that those in school in|%@tious products, prepared in a form to be partial- what was said of the plan, as far as it was then 
the morning are at work in the field in their turn.|'Y compared with each other, were exhibited at| matured, of the great Agricultural School about to 
The garden and nursery are objects of study |e annual examination. I hese are certainly Most) co inte operation at Cirencester, England. 
and practice, and the lessons received in the house, | "Seful lessons for the pupils. Phe practice of tho-)  Gericulture College at Cirencester—in Eng- 
in surveying and mapping, are applied in the field, Tough draining and subsoiling has been fully tested |iand, it is now proposed to establish a seminary 
Oral instruction and lectures are given in their\"P" the farm; and it is stated that, on the land | exclusively agricultural in its charaeter, The pre- 
proper place and time, jthus treated, the crops have been augmented full) jiminary steps have been taken, and the founda- 
The buildings afford the necessary accommo-|°%third, besides the increased facility given to| tion Jaid for an agricultural college. A consider- 
dations of school-room, dining-hall; and sleeping the cultivation of the land and the harvesting Ol able sum of: money has been taken, and the ae- 
apartments, and they furnish accommodations for|"® crops. _ jeommodations for about two hundred pupils are 
seventy-six pupils. So far as 1 observed, there}. The frugality and excellent ee meniedtlin a course of preparation. ‘The plans are not 
was no provision whatever for luxury or indul-|'? all the arrangements at ‘Templemoyle, are mUCn fully matured, nor the course of instruction pre- 
gence, and the fittings up were of the plainest|'® be commended. , |seribed; but the scientific qualifications of some, 
description. his Institution has already cone mach good.) and the practical character of others of the gentle- 
It may be interesting to learn the general regu- In 1843, about sixteen years after its commence-| men concerned in its establishment, and standing 
lations of the school which the intelligent prinei-|/ * This, of course applies principally to live fences, orlas its sponsors, warrant the best efforts for its sue- 
pal was kind enough to give me in a printed form. ae ane “* bested hare site sare pe tee eess. ‘The farm is taken at a moderate rent, 
1. As the great object is to make the boys prae- nag» ecb mpegs Babel Broce bead 


£1 eaieD ceutiel tae Saad neal omel 
in making thé fences, and as little labour expended in keep- through the liberality of its noble propri _— 
tical farmers, one-half of them will be at all timesjing them in repair. it is hoped that, aided by the resources of the farm, 
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the expense of a pupil for Loarding : ind wition may|and English whites cut e 
not exceed twenty-five or thirty pou nds a year—j\order that the blacks may be free? 


that is, one hundred and tw enty-five or one huu- 


lishment; and, to the great honour of England, g 


for which, from its abundant resources and public 


commending pupils to the foundation. 


mere catalogue of names and classes of vegetable 


ment of plants, must of course be highly useful to 


is necessarily included in it. ‘The science of me- 
chanics, so useful in the construction and improve- 
ment of agricultural implements, must be of con- 
stant and valuable application in the management 
of a farm. 
oe A 
SLAVERY AND ‘THE SLAVE TRADE 

It will be a most melancholy and disheartening 
though not a dishonourable tale, should history 
have to tell the failure of English efforts to putan 
end to slavery and the slave trade. It will be not 
only sad for the negro race, but for humanity, 
since it must throw a chill upon every kind of 
political measure or policy, founded upon reli- 
gious or philanthropic sentiment. ‘The Crusades 
are one great example of a policy, springing out 
of religious feeling, being gigantic, strenuous. 
continued, yet vain efforts to resist the torrent of 
fanaticisin and conquest which rolled from east to 
west. 

The flood of negro labour and population, 
which set across the Atlantie urged by the cupidi- 
ty of Europeans, seems as great, as irresistible, as 
the tide of Mahomedan fanaticism. One is as ab- 
horrent to Christian and humane feeling as the 
other, and Christian feeling was roused and tasked 
to combat both. Shall the tale of failure be told 
of both? Must Clarkson and Wilberforce be set 
down in the same category with Peter the Hermit 
and St. Louis? And is it decreed that the African 
race shall fill all these central and southern re- 
gions of America, from whence the whites drove 
the Indians, in order to monopolize a soil which 
they could not cultivate, and to the tilling and 
final possession of which they were obliged to 
call in the African? . 

What hopes have we from the three modes of 
combating slavery, so zealously, so energetic ally 
followed? From that of converting the Africans 
themselves to habits and interests opposed to sla-| 
very and its emigration? From that of perfecting 
and extending the right of search, so as to render} 
the sea passage too difficult or too great a risk for 
the trader? ‘Or, finally, from that of inducing 
transatlantic states to forego slavery gfe the slave} 
trade? Different sections of the public, or zealous| 
individuals, may have different opinions respect- 
ing the efficacy or hopefulness of these modes.| 
But there exists.such a diversity that no common} 
effort is any longer to be counted upon. 


ternal civilization of Africa is a scheme still pur-| 
sued by a few, and we hear still of expeditions, TI 


and a certain specific for fever, which is to work | 
wonders: but the public and the cabinet remain 


«5 . . . 
incredulous. Lord Palmerston and most of the }Our maidens no longer the homely task plying, 


leading whigs pin their faith to the right of search; 


his lordship’s energy. People say, must French 
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we should feel glad if the 
apply to inany members of th 


of the Atlantic. 


Time was when your fathers, 
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The in-| teligion has softened her features around her, 
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ach others’ 





but like Ceur 
Saracen tide has still 


Even the anti- 


and that he 
This may be true of the American 


——————_13o & »——_—_—___—_- 


following lively piece of poctry was copied from an 
r and handed to us by a friend tor insertion. 
a sprightly sally upon the modern charac- 
f Friends in England, and 


strictures of the writer did not 


) MARCH OF REFINEMEN’ 

Sons and daughters of Fox, from your slumbers awake ye! 
No longer in listless indulgence recline; 

From the fetters of sloth and of luxury break ye, 


And put on your beautiful garments and shine. 


in wisdom grown hoary, 
In their doublet of leather, the pilgrim’s rade guise, 
ontemning the pride of this world and its glory, 


*ursued their rough path of reproach to the skies. 


red as they who on Judah’s lone mountain, 
Py her wind ruffled lake, in deep forest or glen, 
wing waters of life from salvation’s blest fountain, 


Surrounded the houseless Redeemer of men. 


Your sires, by his spirit’s pure ae guided, 
gardless of danger, of prisons and ¢ 
the trifler derided, 


Looked o’er this vain world with the keen eye of {ait 


From the lure of false glory, false happiness turning 
With the courage of martyrs they followed thei 
Their loins girded close, and their lamps brightly 


Unceasing they published his life-giving word 


Those days are |! , and new light rises o’ 
ich hardships and loss, 
The march of refinement now opeus before us, 


And points other ways than the way of the cross! 


No longer we talk of meek, patient endurance, 
self-denial and watchful restraint, — 
But of confident hope and exulting assurance 


And of triumphs that wait on the steps of the sai 


| Knowledge waves her light wand, and poor wandering 


No longer a pede and thorny road trace ; 
|The gate that was strait now unfolds her wide portals— 


The way once s0 narrow expands into space. 


The attractions of taste and of fancy are shed; 
1¢ arts with her graceful adornments surround her, 


» a rich veil for her delicate head. 


That once could engage the grave matrons of yore, 
but the feeling hostile to it has risen even high as} Are all in each liberal accomplishment vieing, 


And high on the pinions of sentiment soar. 


throats, in|See our scrap books and albums of curious adorning, 
' Piles of blue! 
books remain as testimonies to Lord Palmerston’s}E’en the Yearly Epistle* its humble guise scorning, 
dred and fifty dollars. ‘I'wenty thousand pounds, | activity and success in negouation; 
or one bundyed thousand dollars, were deemed the de Lion in the Crisades, 
necessary capital with which to begin the estab- continued to rush on, beyond the power of a sin- 
le arm to stay such multitudes, 
there are few objects of determined public utility, slavery societies ery Hold. 
There remains the hope of indueing slave 
spirit, ample funds may not be obtained, ‘his is countries to forego their Helotism. Vain hope! if 
a sort of joint stock company, in shares of twenty- the English government could not preserve Texas 
five, or thi. ty pounds each, in which the subseri- from an influx of slavery, how can it hope to abo- 
bers will have, as is right, the preference in re- lish what 1t cannot pretend even to limit. 
journal alleges that the American planter does not! 

Sciences to be tuught—The Agricultural Col-|need any influx of African slaves, 
lege at Cirencester proposes a specific education dreads them. ‘ 
in agriculture and the cultivation of those sciences slave-owner confined to Carolina or to the worn- 
which bear directly upon it. Botany, not as. a out soil of the old states, but with ‘Texas annexed, 
and its immense seaboard within a few hours’ run! 
productions, but as embracing the whole subject of Cuba, the American slave trade will in all hu- 
of vegetable physiology and the artificial improve- man probability be resuscitated; j 
safeguard against it nivst be either in ihe right of 
afarmer. ‘The cultivation of fruit and forest trees search or some efficient substitute. 


The offerings of friendship so richly unfold, 


Now sparkles in silver or blazes in gold! 


*Tis true there are some who those flow’ry paths fearing, 
Again and again tell us plainly we stray; 


Who the standard of ancient simplicity rearing, 


Exhort us to pause and consider our way. 


But many, though granting their honest intentions, 


Deem them rigid and narrow, of prejudiced mind, 


And believe that ’midst thousands of modern inventions, 


Some happy expedient yet we shill find 


To reconcile things in their nature discordant, 


Inclination and duty, no longer at strife, 


Religion and luxury, kindly aecordant, 


The peace of the soul, with the pride of this life. 


Vain hope of blind man! in his fond self-deceiving, 


Whilst immutably true stands the Saviour’s own words,t 
Happy they, who its sacred assurance receiving, 

In lowliness follow their crucified Lord. 

*Alluding to some of the London Epistles, printed on satin, in let 
ters of gold and silver. 

tYe cannot serve two masters, Matt. vi. 24. 
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Extraordinary Sagacity of a Cat.—We have 
the fellowing anecdote from an unquestionable 
source, and assure our readers that the statement 


‘ may be relied on:— 


A gentleman of this city had two eats upon his 
premises, related by tle ties of mother and daugh- 
ter—both of which were blessed with a litier of 
kittens at about the same time. Not many days 
after, the two mothers were observed sitting in the 
shed, and intently eyeing each other, as if hold- 
ing a consultation. After the lapse of several 
minutes thus spent, the younger cat returned to 
her kitten, one only having lived, and brought it 
toward the older cat, which still kept her place. 
This kitt#h she placed directly before her mother, 
and then sat down not far from t. The two pa- 
rents looked again at each other for some time, 
when the older retreated, leaving the kitten where 
the other had placed it. 

The mother again took up her mewing off- 
spring, and once more approached her recusant 
companion, W hen the same cere mony was repeat- 
ed with similar offect. This occurred several 
times, when the older eat, as if influenced by the 
mute appeal of the mother, took up the strange 
kitten thus forced upon her charity, comeyed it 
to the spot where her darlings were deposited, and, 
to all appearances, adopted it as her own. 

The younger cat, having thus seen the object 
of her solicitude provided for, retired slowly to 
her straw, where she was svon after taken with a 
fit, and almost immediately died. We leave it to 
naturalists to explain whether the invalid cat was 
aware of her speedly dissolution or not; or wheth- 
er, what we eall instinct, in the lower order of 
animals, does not occasionally approach very near 
to what is termed reason among the human spe- 
cies.— New Haven Courier. 


——_—_—_+wee+ -— 


Ostrich Eggs.—These will sometimes weigh 
about three pounds. They are reckoned a delicate 
article of food, and are dressed in various ways for 
ithe table. Owing to the thickness and strength of 
\their shell, they are easily preserved for a great 
jlength of time, even at sea, and without the trou- 
ible of constantly turning them. At the Cape of 
| Good Hope they are usually sold for about six- 
| pence a piece; and from their large size, one of 
them will serve two or three persons a meal. 
| 
| go> Printed and Published by John Richards, 
|No. 299 Market Street, north side, third door 
below Eighth. 
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